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it to the person that invented it.    Whoever he is, he will
not soon be resident at Florence.

The changes go on leisurely, as I told you they would;
and you must only believe in those who you see by the
G-azette have kissed hands. The rest are like the removal
of Sir Horace Mann; reported by the ambitious themselves,
coined by the enemy, or invented to amuse a public im-
patient of daily novelty. The new opposition is as abusive
as it was clamorous, rather rigorous against abuse; and
having stabbed the liberty of the press in a thousand
places, they now write libels upon every rag of its old
clothes.

Lord Hertford's arrival brought me to town, though so
little fit to be moved. He came for only a few days, to
make his option between Ireland and Paris. He takes
the former, not very gladly, but to accommodate his brother
and his nephew Grafton. This is a great blow to my
long-meditated French journey. At present I am not able
to undertake it, nor shall be probably for some time; yet
go I think I must. Travel! ing is the best medicine to
my shattered frame, and will be still more sovereign to
my mind, that has been harassed and worn out with politics,
and for which the successful event is by no means an
adequate remedy. I built no castle in that prospect, nor
like the soil a jot better than the view. My heart is set
on retreat, and the decency of retiring so early charms
me. I feel the sort of pleasure that I suppose Christian
heroes (whose satisfaction in truth I do not quite com-
prehend) did formerly in abstaining from their virgin brides
and embracing the life of hermits. Stay, I am not going
to turn anchoret. Perhaps my recess from politics is more
like a divorce; it is to get rid of that scold the House
of Commons.

Short as this letter is, consider it written by an invalid,
